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venture has paid a good return on the investment. In the meantime the 
original plant has been increased, and the present equipment consists of 50 
hansoms, 25 four-wheelers and 3 victorias, with 128 horses in the stables. 

This experiment, it is true, is on a small scale, but it has demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that moderate charges will popularize cabs, and that they 
will pay as an investment. This result is accomplished in the face of the 
fact that Philadelphia is the most unfavorable city in the country for such 
an experiment, since it has the worst-paved streets and a system of street- 
cars so complete as to include every important street in its service. 

In view of the reasons given for their success abroad and their failure 
here, the question of maintaining a profitable system of cheap cabs in New 
York and other large cities hardly admits of a doubt, provided that the 
principles which underlie the foreign system be applied as far as changed 
conditions will admit. The fixing of fares that will place them within the 
means of persons in every condition of life is paramount to all other consid- 
erations. The rates so fixed must be adhered to, so that a person may en- 
gage a cab with the same confidence that the public charge will be exacted, 
and no more, that he would feel on entering a streetcar. In order to accom- 
plish the result, the enterprise must be upon a scale sufficiently large to 
make the cabs common and to give to the public the assurance that they 
may depend upon them when needed. If these conditions are fully met, 
despite the apparent competition of street-cars and the disadvantages of 
inferior pavements, I can see no good reason why such an undertaking 
should not be successful. 

As it would probably be difficult to raise the amount of capital required 
for trying the experiment on so large a scale as would be requisite to provide 
a complete system for a city like New York, a beginning might be made in 
the manner that has proven so successful in Philadelphia. A well-regulated 
service of cheap cabs at the railway stations and ferry landings would un- 
doubtedly meet with as much favor and yield as fair a revenue in New York 
as a similar institution now in prosperous existence in its less populous 
neighbor. This would be but the entering wedge to a system that would 
eventually serve the entire city. 

A. J. Cassatt. 



GROWTH OF CITIES. 



The growth in urban population and wealth is one of the most marked 
and interesting of the social phenomena of the time. In each particular, and 
in every great state in Christendom, with the single exception of Russia, the 
expansion in the towns is much greater than in the rural communities. We 
see little of this tendency of things in Russia, because that country has not 
yet reached the stage of social and industrial development which brings it 
about, and which is present in a greater or less degree in all the nations of 
Central and Western Europe, and in the United States. France, which 
grows only to a trifling extent in inhabitants in the country, as a whole, grows 
rapidly and continuously in its business centres. Outside of the cities its 
population is steadily shrinking, and has been for years past. In Great Brit- 
ain and Germany the aggregate increase is more marked than in France, as 
well as more widely diffused, but outside of the towns it is not at all striking 
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or important. The same is true of Austria, though in a smaller 
degree. 

The drift of population and wealth to the cities finds its most conspicuous 
manifestation, however, in the United States. Here, too, the data which 
reveal it, and by which it can be measured, are most abundant and accessible. 
The following figures show the percentage of increase in inhabitants in the 
twenty-six leading cities of the country between 1880 and 1890, and in the 
States in which these cities are situated, as well as the per capita amount of 
the assesed value of real and personal property which they contained in 
each of these years. The figures of population are from census bulletins. 
Those which relate to wealth have been kindly furnished me by the officials 
of the Census Office, and have not hitherto been made public : 
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It will be noticed that in nearly every instance the city here presented 
has grown faster in population than its State. But the showing can be 
made much more favorable to the cities. Only the larger or representative 
ones are given here. If all those of 8,000 inhabitants and upwards were cited 
it would be seen that the rural element is being distanced rapidly in the race. 
Out of every 100 o£ the aggregate population 3.35 people were in towns of 8,000 
inhabitants and upwards in 1790, 4.93 in 1810, 6.72 in 1830, 12.49 in 1850, 16.13 in 
1860, 20.93 in 1870, 22.57 in 1880, and 29.12 in 1890. In 1790 there were 6 cities 
in the country which touched and passed the 8,000 mark; there were 286 in 
1880, and 443 in 1890. A hundred years ago alittle more than 1 in every 30 of the 
aggregate inhabitants of the country resided in towns of the limit indicated, 
while now the towns contain almost 1 in every 3. There were but 14 cities 
in the country in 1870 of over 100,000 in population; there were 20 in 1880, and 
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28 in 1890. In 1880 there was only one town (New York) In excess of 1,000,000 
in population; in 1890 there were three — New York, Chicago and Philadel 
phia. The drift citywards, which was tolerably uniform in volume in the 
decades from the beginning of the Government onward to 1880, has been 
unusually large in the past ten years. 

As the valuation of property given here is that shown by the assessors' 
books, the figures do not in all cases reveal the relative standing of the cities 
in point of wealth, the basis on which taxes are levied not being the same in 
all cities. On the whole, however, the figures present, with a tolerable de- 
gree of accuracy, the standing of each town in 1880 and 1890 in this respect. 
The apparent falling off in the per capita wealth which is shown in a few of 
the towns named is undoubtedly due, to some extent at least in the case of 
Chicago and of Baltimore, to the absorption, within the decade, of outlying 
districts in which the holdings of property were not so great as in the parent 
towns. Property, in the aggregate, expanded in assessed value, in round 
figures, f 101,000,000 in Chicago, and $ 34,000,000 in Baltimore, in the ten years ; 
but this growth, for the reason named, perhaps, did not keep pace with that 
of population. Louisville's seeming per capita shrinkage, as I am informed 
by a fiscal official of that town, is due to a change in the basis of taxation 
since 1880. One or other of these causes will probably be found to hold good 
as to the two or three other cities in the list in which the proportionate 
wealth was apparently smaller in 1890 than in 1880. The true value of the 
property of the country has not yet been fully ascertained by the census of- 
ficials, but they estimate that it is about $1,000 for each man, woman, and 
child of the population. It amounted to $780 in 1870, and to $870 in 1880. We 
know that by far the greater part of this expansion in wealth has been made 
in the cities. 

But this exhibit still fails to do entire justice to the cities, and for these 
reasons : 

1. The assessed valuation of all property, as shown by census figures for 
thirty or forty years past, bears a steadily decreasing ratio to the actual 
value. 

2. It is a notorious fact that personal property, to a steadily and rapidly 
increasing degree, eludes the vigilance of the assessor. Obviously these 
circumstances, especially the latter fact, have a much more marked effect on 
values in cities than in thinly-settled districts. We know this to be true, 
because the census report of 1880 showed that, while the cities of 7,500 popu- 
lation and upwards held only 22 per cent, of the country's population in 1880, 
they contained 40 per cent, of its personal property, and because in the ten 
years ending in 1880, while, as shown by the assessors' books, real estate 
throughout the country augmented about 31 per cent., personal property 
shrunk about 10 per cent. Of course, every person who is qualified to speak 
with intelligence on these subjects is convinced that personal property, 
instead of decreasing in those ten years, must have increased in value in a 
much higher ratio than real estate. The census figures for 1890 on this point 
have not been given to the public at the present writing. 

As the drift of population towards the cities is seen in all the nations 
which are advanced in the elements of civilization, the forces which produce 
it must of necessity be equally extended in the field of their operation. 
These are, chiefly, the increase in education, which gives rise to new aspira- 
tions and predilections ; and the instinct of association which has always 
been potent in the human breast, but which in this age, far more than was 
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the case at any period ia the past, has both the opportunity and the 
incentive to assert itself. The first of these forces renders men dissatisfied 
with the old conditions, and furnishes the spur which impels them to seek 
or create means to improve their circumstances. The second force draws 
men together for mutual assistance and puts them in harmonious coopera 
tion. Division of employment takes place and individual tastes and apti- 
tudes are developed. As a result, labor-economizing appliances are continu- 
ally being devised, and the task of each person is gradually lightened, while 
the aggregate product or wealth of all and the proportionate share of each 
are steadily and rapidly increased. Ethnological and political influences 
also operate in this direction, though, perhaps, with less potency and per- 
sistency than the social and economic forces. Racial vigor tells in the 
struggle for national development, and that country grows most rapidly and 
symmetrically in which Government interferes least with the legitimate 
activities of the people. These conditions are more fully and fairly met in 
the United States and Great Britain than in any other nations, and in these 
countries the growth in population and wealth is greatest. 

The resultant of the operation of these forces finds its natural and inevi- 
table expression in the creation of cities. Thus in cities, while labor for 
each individual is simplified and lightened, its rewards are largely increased 
and the conveniences and comforts of life are multiplied. 

How long will this drain of population from the thinly to the thickly 
settled communities continue? Perhaps reason may suggest an answer to 
this query. The basis of all wealth is agriculture, and the highest material 
and moral advancement of a people is dependent on the harmonious devel- 
opment of their agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial interests. The 
free interchange of commodities between the nations, which is likely to 
come in the not remote future, may lessen the rigidity of this requirement, 
so far as concerns the leading nations, but it cannot safely be disregarded 
altogether. A time must come under existing tendencies when farm arti- 
cles will command, with respect to other commodities, a price sufficiently 
high to render their production more profitable than at present. Then the 
drift from farm to factory and mercantile house will slowly subside, and a 
general readjustment of employments and interests will gradually be 
brought about. 

Charles M. Harvey. 



THE NEW YOKK TRADE SCHOOLS.* 

The charge has often been made that the higher education given in 
the public schools unfits young men for manual labor, that the pub- 
lic school graduate, to use a common expression, is " lost to the trades." 
The advocates of a high standard of public education have not been able to 
contradict this charge. They have seen that the youths who entered the 
trades usually left school at fourteen or fifteen years of age, and they have 
also seen that the young men who have had the benefit of a liberal educa- 
tion looked for clerkships or employment in what are known as genteel 
callings, where perhaps the pay was low and the chances of promotion small, 

* Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has recently given $500,01)0 to the endowment of 
these schools.— Ed, 



